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P.N.E.U. NOTES. 


Streatham Branch— T he first syllabus of winter work that has reach 
us is that of the new Streatham Branch. The secretary writes : “ WeT ^ 
forty-three members, and hope before the end of the winter to have do bl' 

that number. A great many are taking the Parents' Review ^ e 

we may rouse a good deal of interest here if only the lectures are interest' 
ing. I have been working tremendously hard, and am now very anxious 
that it should go off well.” Certainly the secretary (Mrs. Strode) and another 
lady have worked hard, for a former letter explained that they canvassed 
for members. But the result is very cheering, forty-three members which 
we suppose means eighty-six, as a member’s ticket includes both heads of 
the house, is an extremely good beginning, and the subjoined list of lectures 
certainly promises interest. We hope that this will prove as vigorous a 
branch as those of Belgravia and St. John’s Wood, which have had in the 
last three years a splendid record of educational work amongst parents. 
Probably the history of education offers nothing so profoundly interesting 
and so full of promise as this co-operative effort on the part of parents to 
take up questions of the bringing-up of children with something of pro- 
fessional seriousness and method. All hail to the P.N.E.U.! We hope 
there may be many new branches this winter. “ A great many take in the 
/(treats' Reviews' the secretary of the Streatham Branch writes. We 
wish it had been all. Our magazine should be, so to speak, the text-book of 
the Society to carry on the work of the lectures ; and we may suggest to 
the committees of any new branches that the best plan is to have a io.r. 
subscription, which includes the Review. 

The Parents’ National Educational Union (Streatham Branch). 
•—Season 1892. A course of lectures will be given as follows in the High 
School, Streatham (adjoining the Free Library) Oct. 13, “The Training of 
Children,” by A. T. Schofield, Esq., M.D., Mem. N.H.S. (Chairman of the 
Executive Council P.N.E.U.) Oct. 25, “The Religious Training of Cbil- 
dren, • by J. Aldous, Esq. Nov. 10, “ Heredity,” by A. H. Tubby, Esq., 
5 ., M.S. Nov. 22, “ The Hygiene of Handwriting,” by John Jackson, 
r St *j -LS. Dec. 8, “ Nursery Hygiene,” by Miss Helen Webb, M.B., 
on on. Dec. 20, “Musical Training,” by John Farmer, Esq., Baliol 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


DANTE. 

By R. H. Law, M.A. 

Dante offers an apparent exception to the golden rule “ Read 
authors not critics." Several causes unite to render him thf 

a“nd dlrictn ^ S " Preme P ° etS ' H ' S ^ for aU its "gour 
set ness, has sometimes puzzling inversions; with the 

intk y ’‘n aS m r e an ° bSCUrity of Tacitus - His allusions, 
n the Dtvina Commedia, to the persons and events of his 

own time are often only intelligible by the aid of a traditional 

interpretation, handed down from the days when Boccacio first 

lectured at Florence. And, even with the help of this and of 

all the patient ingenuity of generations of scholars, many 

interesting and important questions are still unsolved. 

Again, Dantes point of view was quite different from ours. 

Mediaeval Theology, The Scholastic Philosophy, The Ptolemaic 

system, even the Theory of Judicial Astrology, have all left their 

impress on his work, and without some knowledge of at least 

the outlines of this derelict mass of obsolete science we shall 

miss its true significance. Nor is this all. If, as has been 

frequently maintained, his writings — not excepting the “ Vita 

Nuova are to be taken in a mystical as well as a literal sense, 

if the characters and scenes he describes so vividly serve but as 

the vehicle of another and profounder message, the need of 
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an interpreter is still more obvious. VVe certainly cannot " 
plain of any dearth of such interpreters. To mention 0 J m ' 
few, and those of our own race; poets and critics so vario V 
endowed as Carlyle and Macaulay, Carey, Landor and ivr^ 
Ruskin, Rossetti, Dean Church, Mr. Lowell and Lonaf el] r ‘ 
Mrs. Oliphant, Dean Plumptre, Mr. Norton, and Mr. sJ mo °J’ 
have criticised or explained or translated Dante for us T 
them, notably to Dean Church’s sympathetic study, and Rossetti’ 0 
and Longfellow’s translations, I would refer the reader who 
wishes to scale by the help of such ladders these frowning 
majestic “towers of song.” Only let us not mistake the ladders 
for the tower ; or, to abandon my metaphor, grateful as we are 
for all this help, we must not forget that books about Dante 
translations the most literal or the most poetic, are of very little 
use if they do not lead us to the poet himself. After all that 
has been written, Dante is still his own best commentator 
and he is untranslatable. He is not to be learnt, the secret 
of his greatness is not to be surprised at second hand. 

In the following pages I offer no exhaustive criticism, still 
less a complete account of our poet’s work. Mine is a more 
modest enterprise : by a few stray glimpses, hurried glances, 
rough hasty sketches, and haphazard quotations, to lead some of 
those who have not already done so, to study Dante for them- 
selves. 

Dante Alighieri was born at Florence, A.D. 1265, and died at 
Ravenna, A.D. 1321. Within this period the long night of the 
Dark Ages ’ may be said to have ended, and the first grey light 
broken of that second dawn of Art and Letters which men call 
the Renascence.’ But Dante belongs to the older order. Carlyle 
calls him “ The Voice of Ten Silent Centuries,” and certainly 
in him the mediaeval world found at once its completest and its 
most powerful expression. 

T . , * * * * * . .. 
Italy as Dante knew it — was a land torn by perpetual civil 

war. Nominally it was a part of that Holy Roman Empire of 

which \ oltaire remarked, that it was “ neither Roman nor holy- 

But the Emperor was a German prince, whose power south of 

t ic Alps was of the most shadowy description, thwarted con 

tinually by the counter-claims and rival interests of the Pop<j- 

The different cities and territories of Northern Italy, wh^ 1 

\wie pi actically independent States, were drawn into tl e q' ial 
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factions within ^ for , the fie ™ Stri * of 

radi ” 6 m 

y exclaims the poet in one place, 

“Ah ! servile Italy, griefs hostelry 1 
A sh.p without a pilot in great tempest. 

And now within thee a‘re not without war'; 

OfthoselT^ andone doth S naw the other 
O/ those W ho,n one wall and one fosse shut in ! 

Thv =»’ . Vre chcd one > al1 ro und about thy shores 
Thy sea-bord and then look within thy bosom 
f If an y P art thee enjoyeth peace.” 

versities^f Bolo n ? tive clt F> of his education at the Uni- 
me to peak S C' lnd PerhapS Oxford - s P a “ forbids 

us chie%in that il 

-his love for Beatrke Portinari "’ g Pa! f°" °‘ his life 

tells us how “ Dante, a^hUd/^d Irer^ 

fonvard 7T h f m . Uch affecti °" th « horn that day hence- 
To re’ll !| °" g as ,le l,ved ' 't “ever departed from him.” 

"Vita Nuora” Thf 7 S 1 ° ve /°|’ . Beatrice . Dante wrote the 
t ir , .' ^ le c I iar m of this strange book — half prose 

half poetry-, s difficult to analyse. As a record ofpaJTnate^ 

“ somefind lfc fantastic, affected, unreal. A modern Italian 
critic has even gone so far as to say that the heroine was not 
a rice I ortinan at all, but a mere personification of Philosophy 
, , le ’ """ r ' Such a theory can only be compared with that 
of the Baconian Cryptogram.” The passion is there, strong 

s„Mr S '7 r d x, “ f aH the grosser elements; idealised! 

spiritualised. The flame is fierce, but smokeless, pure. The 
Love whose Lordship Dante owns is a very different being from 
the Love-God of the old Pagan world, whom the Renascence 
was to revive for a season. Hear the poet’s description of him 
in one of the sonnets ; — 


“ I found Love across my path in the light garb of a pilgrim. He seemed 
of a mean appearance as one who had lost his Lordship ; and sighirn- pen - 
sively he came forward with head bent low.” 

Never was lover moved by so little : he is enraptured by a 
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glance or a smile, almost slain by an averted U i 

meets Beatrice walking with two companions ' ° nce he 

“And passing- by the street,” he writes “ch* . 
place where I stood very timidly, and in her ineffable™^ ^ Cyes to that 
“ graC,0USl > r that ' to see the h.ighf^bSS "f ^ 

I ifcevw '’l ‘ akeS elaborate Precautions to hide hi-" • 

Like Viola, he “ never told his love ” h* Ue hla passion. 

sonnet; his confessional, his closet - tb! T 7 ? nfidant is a 
But in her presence he cannot dissemble • his f^K ° f tearS ‘” 
secret of his heart, and now he ventures tow! betrays the 
though still iron, afar. Once he has a dr ?- m ° re ° penly > 
dead, and Love takes him by the imnd t0 T ! S* f btam is 
ladies are covering her body with 7 "eii*” Th°' V '’ OW Sora, -‘ 
remembered, forms the subject of o„» r o ' S scene ’ !t wil1 b = 
pictures. The drea^a 11 ? °““ S most beautiful 

dies, and the lover cries with Jeremiah . reall . y 

solitary that was full of people ' Ho v is sit I ° 1 ' ' le C . lty Slt 
she that was great aL^he”^ toZ 11^ 

t^ol\T:ZfZ l ° hCr mSm ° ry ' and the " at "" 


. a appeaie f Un(o me a wondrous vision, in the which I saw things 
that made me resolve to say no more of this Blessed One until I should have 
power to speak of her more worthily. .... Then, if it shall please Him, 
y u 10m all things live, to prolong my life several years, I hope to tell of her 
things never yet told of anyone.” 


This promise, or rather hope, with which the “ Vita Nuova ” 
closes, was to be fulfilled in the “ Paradiso.” 

I must not linger to speak of Dante’s marriage, nor of the 
revolution in Plorence, which, breaking out when he was, 
though only twenty-seven, absent on an embassy, exiled hint 
for ever from his native city. Henceforth he was to be a wan- 
derer, or, to quote his own words: “a vessel without sail and 
steering gear, carried about to divers ports and roads and shores 
by the dry wind that springs out of sad poverty.” 

But his spiiit is unbroken. 

“ I will return with hasty steps,” he writes to a friend, “if you 
or any other can open to me a way which shall not derogate 
from the fame and honour of Dante ; but if by no such way 
Florence can be entered, then I'lorence I will never enter. 
What ! shall I not enjoy everywhere the light of the sun and 
stars ?” 
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Some stories of his exile, of the way he bore himself during 
those years of exile, have come down to us. We hear of him at 
1 adua, at Lunigiana with Malaspina, at Verona protected by 
Della Scala ; of his paying a second visit to Paris, and of his 
last refuge with Guido da Polenta — kinsman of the hapless 
l'rancesca da Rimini— at Ravenna, the city in the marshes, 
which is still honoured by his tomb. 

But during those years of wandering he is taking other than 
earthly journeys ; that life of dependence and hardship is not 
his only, not his intensest life. He is the guest of other and 
more awful powers than the petty princelets who give him bread. 
He is threading the wondrous maze of Hell, and Purgatory, and 
Heaven. He writes : 

“ Midway upon the journey of our life, 

1 found myself within a forest dark.” 

Here he meets the shade of Virgil, sent by Beatrice to guide 
him through the dismal realm of Hell, and up the steep mount 
of Purgatory. Together the living and the dead poet enter, 
where 

“ Written in sombre colour 

Upon the summit of a gate” 

is the dread inscription — 

“ Through me the way is to the city do lent : 

Through me the way is to eternal dole : 

Through me the way among the people lost. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

As one reads one is impressed with the clearness, the distinct- 
ness of every scene in the dread vision. Ilell is mapped out 
and measured for us, so also are Purgatory and Heaven. The 
description is so circumstantial that one might model them. Put 
though the details of these horrors and splendours are necessary 
for the poet’s purpose of impressing upon us the reality of his 
vision, our main interest is not in this Infernal and Celestial 
architecture, but in the denizens of these stupendous realms. 

I can, however, only mention very few of those whom Dante 
meets. 

There is Pope Celestine, the only pope who resigned the 
tiara during life. Says the poet — 

“ I looked and beheld the shade of him 
Who made through cowardice the Great Refusal.’ 
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Iii the second circle are Semiramis and Cleopatra. 

“And more than a thousand 
Whom Love hath separated from our Life.” 

Their punishment is to be ever buffeted and whirled onward 

s^cak’to ^ ,ing "' indS ' Here Dante long “o 

“ Those two who go together 
And seem upon the wind to’ be so light.” 

It is Paolo and Francesca da Rimini He calk 
and they come CaIJs them nea rer, 

“As Turtle Doves called onward, 

With open and steady wings to the sweet nest.” 

I tancesca tells him the story of their ill fat-nrl t 
How y di-fated and guilty love. 

“ Love that exempts no one beloved from loving 
Seized me with pleasure of this man so strongly 
That as thou seest it doth not yet desert me § X 
Love has conducted us unto one death.” ’ 

When Dante asks her how thev came i i 
answers : 7 me to know they loved, she 

“ There is no greater sorrow 
°r to quote Tennyson’s beautiful rendering 

b * 

“ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier things.” 

Nevertheless she yields to his request. 

“But if to recognise the earliest root 

f il"" thou hast so great desire 

One dav ~° Wh ° «piks. 

Of r ^ reading were for our delight 

Of Lance, oti how ^ * h * 

Kissed herS^V h V r ° m T Sha " be 
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While Francesca is speaking — 

u The other one did weep, so that for pity 
I swooned away as if I had been dying, 

And fell, even as a dead body falls.’’ 

Many have felt the sad beauty of this story : none more than 
our own Keats, who writes of — 

" That second circle of sad Hell 
Where ’mid the gust, the whirlwind, and the flow 
Of rain and hailstones, lovers need not tell 
Their sorrows. Pale were the sweet lips I saw : 

Pale were the lips I kissed, and fair the form 
I floated with about that melancholy storm.” 

W ithin the gloomy city of Dis, with its iron ramparts, the 
traveller finds two men whom he had known — one an enemy, 
one a friend— in life: Farinata Degli Uberti and Cavalcante,. 
each imprisoned in a tomb of red-hot iron. 

“ Behold, then, Farinata who has risen. 

He uprose erect with breast and front, « 

E’en as if Hell he had in great despite.” 

Cavalcante asks for his son, who is Dante’s friend. He mis- 
takes Dante’s answer to mean that his son is dead. 

“ ‘ How ! is he not still alive ?’ he cries. 

‘Does not the sweet light strike upon his eyes?’” 

and falls back in despair into his burning sepulchre. Two 
noble figures these ! The pride of the one, the affection of the 
other, make them forget their torment. 

We must not linger to speak of the monstrous wood where 
Dante hears strange voices, as of men in hiding, and where, 
after he has, at Virgil’s bidding, broken a twig off one of the 
trees : 

“ The trunk cried, * Why dost thou mangle me ?’ 

. • • • • • 

Men once we were, and now are changed to trees’ 

nor of Capaneus defying the fiery rain and blaspheming Jove in 
his torments ; nor of Brunetto Latini, Dante’s old tutor and 
friend, also exposed to the burning showers. Horror succeeds 
horror. On the monster Geryon’s back they reach 

“ A place within the depths of Hell 
Called Malebolge,” 
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tl ™a st C ' rC,e d ' Vided 

Here , with his head fixed in a hole in flip Hutri *■ 

Pope Nicholas V. He mistakes Dante for the rei^’ * 
Boniface, whom he expects to join him after h is death”^ ° PG 
The poets indignation kindles as he thinks nf J 
rulers of the Church : their selfishness Hi • le Slns the 

He asks the Pope : their greed, their venality. 

“ I pray thee, tell me now how great a ti-^ac 
0,r Lord demanded of St. LeSrs, 

T Cf ? re H e PU ! Uie keys int0 his keeping ? 

Truiy, He nothing asked but ‘ Follow Me ' 

Nor 1 eter, nor the rest, asked of Matthias 

UntZh" g f d WhCn he by ,ot was chosen 
he p,ace the guilty soul had lost.” 

But it was not so with St. Peter's successors : 

And fromTbehXcf rol a dfc°y f / 0l<1 Silver ' 

Save that he one, and ye . hundred' worship.” 

But we must hasten. Ther^ 

monstrous sights - the file* , ° tlme to dvv ell on all the 
so that they^teft JTa ^^ hcad » ™ 

Pitch; the grotesque struggle of th ^ lake ° f boilin £ 
their escaped prey S , 16 dem ° nS W*™Ui„g over 

who pass to tread 0 ; him^he ° n h *' S ** all 

into serpents and back into men • 'u^ d °°. m is to chan £ e 
winding-sheet of flame - Mahomet'.’ .f “ m hls perpetual 

*0US Circle of giants vlZ ZVXtT t‘ UK ’ tha «- 
these we must pass . , ante ,ak « for huge towers-all 

“uls of the worst sinnera are held r C '- ° f a "' " 1,ere th e 
brothers who slew one another in * •“ ete ™ al ice ' are two 
are ‘" er ,n thclr futual hate, but now 

hair upon 

There, too, the poet tells us : 

“ I teheld two frozen in one hoi. 

So that one head a hood was to’ the other. 

T he uppermost in the" other set his teeth!” 

ft Ugohno and 1,1s enemy the Archbishop Ruggieri, 
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in « The T ,h rw C0Unt and hiS S ° nS t0 be shut UP to starve 

Tons' deatTXT ° f , Famlne " at 1>iaa - He tells Dante of his 

The Arehh* 1 °- re lls ' yes and of hls own last hideous meal. 

batted t Ws° fl es S ir m " U ’ at n ° W f ° r eVer shdl U S ali "° 

\\ hen he had said this, with his eyes distorted, 

Hie wretched skull resumed he with his teeth 
Which, as a dogs upon the bone were strong . ” 

They see Lucifer, king of hell, with three heads and three 

L.dl. V ' n ? aC V!- e u man S les a traitor > Cassius, Brutus, and 
Judas Iscariot. Climbing up Lucifer’s hairy body they emerge 
at the antipodes: b 

“ To rebehold the stars.” 

Never had the light of day shone so sweetly for our poet as 
when he left those realms of sorrow. And Dante makes his 
readers share his ecstasy : 

“ Soon as I issued forth from the dead air 

The beauteous planet that to love incites 
Was making all the Orient to laugh.” 

But we must hurry even faster through the trials of Purgatory 
and the joys of Heaven. The poets ascend the mountain, 
whose first slopes are the steepest (as the first steps of penitence). 
Cato of Ltica guards the entrance to the steep mountain. Virgil 
addresses him and he allows their passage, but first Dante must 
be cleansed from the stains of hell, and girt with a smooth rush, 
the badge of humility. Then they begin their upward course. 
Here, as before, they hold converse with the spirits they meet 
upon the way. But how great the difference! Here are no 
damned despairing souls : they are once more in the land of 
hope. All are ascending — some slowly, some more quickly — 
and winning their way to the summit of the hill, pressing on to 
the celestial light. The shades pray Dante to make known to 
their friends on earth their need of their prayers. Sordello — the 
troubadour, the forerunner of Dante — the hero of Mr. Browning’s 
strange poem, is their guide part of the way. Within Purga- 
tory itself, in those places where particular sins are expiated, 
examples of the opposite virtues are graven on the walls. In 
one place it is the Story of the Annunciation ; again it is Trajan’s 
great beneficence which won him, heathen though he was, a 
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place in Heaven at Pope Gregory’s prayer. In the Thirtieth 
Canto, Dante, who has passed through the terrestrial paradise 
sees appear a lady whose beauty he compares to the sun’s f ac ’ 
tempered by the mists, so that the eye can endure to gaze upon 

“ Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers, 

Which from those hands angelical descended 
And downward fell again inside and out 
Over her snow-white veil with olive cinct 
Appeared a lady under a green mantle, 

Vested in colour of the living flame, 

And my own spirit 

Of ancient love the mighty influence felt.*” 

vanished, he is needed no longer. J } Virgil has 

“ Look at me well,” she says, “ in sooth I’m Beatrix ” u 
Dante dare not meet her eye : ' Beatrice. But 

“As to the son the mother seems superb, 

So she appeared to me ; for somewhat bitter 
lasteth the savour of severe compassion.” 

wonder he shrank fron, her - severe " " S ° U '' Lit,I ° 

for hi! g„°Me,fhro^Z di r t * Da ' ,te ' S aSCent ' «"■ Beatrice 
saints glorified who d • if 6 ft leavens ; OHiis converse with the 

Lmperor and lawgiver with St r Th' Vlth J A UStinian ’ the Roman 

Doctor; they see the Li r i i°mas Aquinas, the Seraphic 
talk with St. Peter and s” JamM *"™* 7 1 ‘ hCJ ' * St Benedict ’ 

In the tenth heaven they reach' the River of Light. 

And light I saw in fashion of a river, 

I L r ' v . er * ssuec l living sparks 

i e unto rubies that are set in gold.*” 

Paradise! hCn ^ mystic s P ] endours of the White Rose of 
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“ fa f hion then as of a snow-white rose 
Displayed itself to me, the saintly host, 

mm Christ with his own blood had made his bride. 

But the other host, that flying sees and sings 
The glory of Him who doth enamour it, 

And the goodness that created it so noble • 
kven as a swarm of bees 

Sank into the great flower, that is adorned 
it i leaves so many, and thence reascended 
I o where its love abideth evermore. 

Their faces had they all of living flame, 

And wings of gold, and all the rest so white, 

No snow unto that limit doth attain.” 

Lost in wonder at this vision, he does not notice that Beatrice 

hin f T S t r Wlth h ‘ m u SL Bemard ap P ears to him and tells 
him to look up to the throne if he would see her whom he seeks. 

“ I lifted up my eyes 

And saw her, as she made herself a crown, 

Reflecting from herself the eternal rays.” 

I will close our review with part of Dante’s farewell words to 
ills throned mistress : 

O Lady, thou in whom my hope is strong, 

And who for my salvation didst endure, 

In Hell to leave the imprint of thy feet. 

• • • • • 

Thou from a slave hast brought me into freedom, 

• • • • 

Preserve toward me thy magnificence, 

So that this soul of mine, which thou hast healed, 

Pleasing to thee, be loosened from the body.’ 

Thus I implored : and she so far away 

Smiled as it seemed and looked once more at me, 

Then unto the Eternal fountain turned.” 

And now that we have followed our poet’s guidance through 
those visionary realms his glories has called into being, and 
peopled with immortal phantoms, we are driven to ask, “What 
is the secret charm which the Divine Comedy has exerted over 
so many generations. What does it all mean ? What did it 
mean for Dante ? What may it mean for us ? 

I have already said that part of Dante’s significance for us 
lies in the fact that his was the deepest, strongest, sweetest voice 
of the Middle Ages. 

The poet has put the whole of the Middle Ages into his book — - 
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their strength and weakness, their tears and even their laughter • 
their intensity, whether of love or hate, of pitiless vengeance or 
sublime forgiveness. The political ideas of the reformers of 
the day, the science of Ptolemy, the philosophy of Duns Scotus 
and Abelard, the theology of Thomas Aquinas— all are there 
Though in his political life a strong partisan, Dante here appears 
as the stern, unselfish patriot trying to heal, if by cautery the 
bleeding wounds of his beloved Italy. C 

But the Divine Comedy is no mere encyclopedia of the Middle 

Ages though it is certainly that— interspersed with furious or 
e oquent tracts and pamphlets against the abuses of the day 
It that were all it would arouse but a languid historical or anti- 
quarian interest now. It is the vision that holds us. It is 
because we fee that verily this man the things he tells 
Because we feel that he has made something, created for us a 
ell and Heaven ; that he has scooped out the vast abyss that he 
laS *<• precipitous hill ; that he, and he on ly h'a s ^ o 

Hefe TS e hi mySt ^ r ° Se> ° f the RIVCr a " d Thro "= Ugh. 
establish such P0 ' VCr '.* h,s is his strength. But how does he 
vet t a proprlctary right > He was not the first, nor 

of Ilea H tJ , g ° d °'™ int ° Hell, or scale the ramparts 
1 had Vhg!h ad dCSCended in ‘° " le WMld of shades, so 

no^nasm^of 3 Tar ‘ ar I US , br "’ gs 1,0 thril1 °< tc rror, his Elysium 
We see in him ^ c 's a m racle of art, but that is all. 
Us frZ'r a " f gant and ooitiooted poet, enriching with 
Virgi be ' ge " ,U f S ."' i : at regards as idle fables of the vulgar, 
-ha he has 7 ha Tartarus . at best he is but describing 
Hd 1,,!“! £ v t0 feign ’ ltut Dante does believe in his 
And aVn ! “ e Vates ’P° £ t an-i prophet also, 
superior in hfc ?i tCels Y' rgd by llls sincerity, so is he Milton’s 
went down tllMl 7* 1 be d,stmct '°n is easy to draw. Dante 

•a certahTaloofnees “hIT' “ Milt °"' S Visi °" h “ 

monium lnr,m g‘ves us a fine perspective, his Pande- 

bird’s-eve vi S ^ a ” d splcndid but indistinct. We get a 

Milton ha- C " t Ut 3S ^ acau ' a y in his famous essay on 

^gth I ninr ted and COmpared the two poets at some 
1* . need not say more here. 

ness of realisation e ' SU K-°^ P>ante s intensity of belief and clear- 
He never stoops t^ H ^ Sever f y simple, nervous virile style. 

now a glamour of words loosely strung 
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‘7retnd°ed'idea 7!? ° r n '. ist ™ s = 

inspiration— fondle ILl ZrT 'TTV !' aJ a ' m ° St Said a " 

.. - f i , , ° uor( J. And when he can get his effect- 

t one word he never weakens it by adding a second Tim* 

... mages arc always clear-cut, he ^ noVeZg^vith 7 

throush a t ans| C ' araCtCr f iCS ,° f Dante ' S styI c »hine but dimly 
ough a translation ; as I said at the outset, he is untranslatablf 

The version rom which I have quoted-that by LongSnow- 

at 1 1 east the merit of close fidelity to the original and vet- 
how bald the English sounds ' g ’ 3nd yet 

I Will end as I began, with a word of warning. Let no one 
undertake the study of Dante lightly ; he is no toy to wile away 
the tedium of an idle hour. He has reared for our refuge the 
most splendid citadel of song that ever poet built. Is there no 
consecration needed before we turn the key and enter the frown- 
ing gateway ? Surely, as he himself bowed low to the shade of 
V irgil, and followed his guide without faltering along the fiery 
paths or the intricate infernal maze, so must we, if we would 
learn all Dante has to teach us, surrender for the time our very 
soul into his hands. 

W e must forget the six centuries which have rolled by since 
the poet lost himself in the dark wood ; we must see with him > 
believe with him, live with him ; must share in his hates and 
sorrows and the great love that sweetened them. Then our 
poet will yield us up his secret ; Hell will be laid bare to us, and 
Heaven opened. 


